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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
POLICY. 


Friends, as a body, have the reputation of 
being a sincere people. This good name has 
been attached to us since the rise of the So- 
ciety, and whatever may have been the dere- 
lietion of individuals, the Denomination still 
maintains the reputation. Such being the 
case, does it not behoove us seriously to reflect, 
and searchingly to examine ourselves in order 
_ to be convinced that we deserve as well as 

enjoy that for which we are credited? In all 
our relations with our fellow-beings we should 
be able to trace our course of conduct through 
its minute ramifications until we arrive at the 
. true source of action—the prime motive. If 
upon this rigid analysis we are sure that our 
motives are pure, and our intentions honest, 
we have little to fear from our neighbor, and 
still less from our individual self. A man 
who can look into the deep recesses of his own 
heart, and endure the view without blushing 
or remorse, must either be governed by high 
principle, or have grown callous by repeated 

ons. 
: Children, as a rule, are sincere ; and hence 
itis that they entwine themselves so closely 
around our affections. The purity of their 
spirits is felt, and it has such an influence 
over us that we think it is good to be with 
them. As they grow older, however, and 
their intercourse with the world becomes 
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more extended, they learn almost daily lessons 


of the difference between the apparent and the 
real, between the word and the intention. 
The frequent repetition of these lessons has a 
tendency to blunt their keen sense of sincerity, 
to create a distrust of their fellow-beings, and 
to deepen a desire to compete with their peers 
in shrewdness. They soon begin to feel that 
they are learning the ways of the world, and 
at first with blushing cheek and faltering 
voice, to resort to policy. 

This word, according to its etymology, was 
first applied to the inhabitants of cities, be- 
cause these were supposed to have more in- 
tercourse with men, and less with nature, 
than was the case with those whose residence 
was far removed from great commercial cen- 
ters. This multiplied intercourse being cal- 
culated to develop sharpness, the metropoli- 
tan would not only be more cultured than his 
rural neighbor, but would also be more likely 
to resort to policy. In these latter days, 
however, “ The town has tinged the country,” 
and avarice and ambition have prompted men 
to resort to practices which in the beginnin 
blunt their finer sensibilities, and in the en 
are sure to “wound their peace.” Policy 
may be defined as a combination of insincerity, 
shrewdness, and plausibility; and it may 
attach itself with firm grasp to those whose 
outward lives are strictly regular, and who 
have never violated the law of the land, 
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“Men who can hear the decalogue, and feel 
no self-reproach,” who could not be induced 
to tell a direct falsehood, or alter a figure in 
an account, may be so under the influence of 
ap that they scarcely know what it is to 

true to themselves. They may resort to 
flattery for selfish ends; they may ask a 
question different from the one that they ho 
to have answered, in order to obtain the 
sired information without seeming to seek it ; 
or they may inquire into a matter, and hav- 
ing learned as much concerning it as will 
serve their own interest, may then cut off the 
source of information, so as not to know the 
whole truth. 

There may be policy in financial transac- 
tions ; policy in electioneering schemes ; policy 
in the management of children; policy in 
dealing with employés; policy in pretended 
friendship ; and policy even in conducting the 
grave affairs of the church. Some persons 
may plead the necessity for it, in a “world 
which lieth in wickedness,” and hence we 
sometimes hear of justifiable policy ; but such 
an excuse will not bear to be tested by the 
teachings of the “Sermon on the Mount,” nor 
7 the precepts and practices of our early 

riends, when brought into suffering for the 
maintenance of our precious testimonies. In 
reading the life of John Woolman, I have 


been copy impressed with his simple sin- 
i 


cerity, childlike humility, and guarded care 
in the use of language. He evidently meant 
just what he said; avoiding both overstate- 
ment and prevarication ; and no doubt he was 
as far above flattery, as he was below pride 
or ambition. 

With such examples to stimulate us, with 
our own experience to reprove us, with the 


chagrin that we have felt at the treachery of 


others, are we not prepared to assent to the 

truth that for ourselves, as well as for man- 

kind in general, sincerity “is better than 

policy ?” =, 
Ninth mo. 6th, 1884. 


To LIVE on your own convictions against 
the world is to overcome the world. To be- 
lieve that what is truest in you is true for 
all; to abide by that, and not be over-anxi- 
ous to be heard or understood or sympathized 
with, certain that at last all must acknow- 


ledge the same, and that, while you stand | 


firm, the world will come round to you—that 
is independence. It is not difficult to get 
away into retirement, and there live upon 


your own convictions; nor is it difficult to | 
mix with men, and follow their convictions; | 
but to enter into the world, and there live | 


out firmly and fearlessly according to your 
own conscience—that is Christian greatness. 


+F. W. Robertson. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Continued from page 486. 


In the Women’s Meeting Third Day mor. 
ing Ann Packer handed forth an exhortation 
to all to enter upon the duties of the occasion 
orderly and under the weight of the object for 
which the meeting had gathered, reminding 
us that “Order is Heaven’s first law.” This 
exercise was timely and to the point as then 
was not the observance of the hour adjourned 
to, that is essential to the early settlement of 
a meeting, but the distance that many came 
and the necessary care to entertain visitj 
Friends, and convey them to meeting made it 
next to impossible for all to be in their seats 
at the exact hour. The efforts to do so, and 
the very near success in the endeavor seemed 
to us, who shared the unstinted hospitality of 
these Friends, worthy of commendation. 

While awaiting the visit of Edward Coale 
and J. W. Plummer, Ann Packer expressed 
a feeling that had arisen in her mind, re 
specting granting the liberty to visit the 
meeting, that there ought to be a free and 
lively expression of unity when it is felt, it 
being very strengthening to the ministers and 
both they who speak and they who hear this 
become helpers one to the other. A general 
unity was expressed with her concern. 

Soon after their arrival E. Coale 
took up the inquiry of one formerly: “ What 


shall I do to be saved?” ——. upon the | 
u 


needs of frail humanity and the fulness and 
completeness of the salvation offered. In his 
own experience he had known what it was to 
walk in darkness, but it was all for a good 
purpose and to any who were in like condi- 
tion he would say your Father has a p y 
in this, you will not be left in darkness, Nook 
up, for His light will break through the 
clouds. Sometimes we are not ready tore 


ceive this light. He queried, “is there not too — 


much of self.” Looking over the Society of 
Friends and seeing how pure and perfect are 
its principles and testimonies, let us the more 
strive to live in accordance therewith. It 
may be a very little thing that stands in the 


| way, but when the light comes you will know 


its power; the call is “ give me thy heart,” 
and we must be willing to be anything or 
nothing for Christ--the cross we have to bear 
is oftentimes of our own imagination. The 
Father will not call any of you to service 


| without giving you aid in its performance, 


and as you move forward the way will be 
made easy, 

Be encouraged, it is the privilege of the 
Christian to say to the struggling “come 
brother, come sister, let us go up 
mount of the Lord.” Be earnest, be true 


| and God will enable you to do what He calls 


“—“corpmcts SSes 
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for at your hands.” An earnest appeal to 
mothers not to be afraid to talk with their 
children on the subject of religion closed this 


i exercise. 
weg Plummer followed with a similar 
concern and sympathized with the discour- 

ents felt by many, he remembered the 
testimony that “one with God” is a power that 
cannot be weighed, that if there comes to the 
heart of the “two or the three,” the craving 
for acceptance, there will be a trembling 
trust, which as you grow in knowledge, will 
out as an influence to others. God’s power 

is as great as it ever was. Is there not a lack 
of willingness to hear the voice speaking in 

our souls ? 

If the “ Gospel of glad tidings” were held 
up as of old there would be an uprising as in 
the past. eae shit 

Let us be willing to inquire, “O Father what 
is my duty?” Thousands are yet to be 
gathered to our standard, the truth is with 
us, as we come into the house of prayer, let 
us ask only strength to be obedient to the 
little things. 

In the home relation the words of our 
brother were close and searching, wives were 
exhorted to be helpful to their husbands, and 
mothers to cultivate self-control and guard 

inst the hasty word. We were reminded 
of the influence we exert upon one another 
in our families and neighborhoods, and that 
the first fruits of Christianity is a sense of 
duty to others. As we attend to these little 
openings and opportunities to do good our 
hearts will be made to rejoice that God’s voice 
has been heard and obeyed. 

A tendering supplication closed this oppor- 
tunity. The flow of neon sympathy and 
counsel has been but imperfectly presented 
in this sketch. It was fully acknowledged 
that the visit was most acceptable. 

In the answers to the several queries that 
followed, care in the particulars queried after 
was reported. Special mention was made of 
tobacco. From one Preparative Meeting the 

-information has come up for years that no 
one in that Meeting uses it in any form. 

The exercises drawn forth by the reading 
and answering of these queries were mainly 
at the close. There was not large expression, 
but an earnest desire to be more faithful in 
the several particulars queried after was 
manifested. 

On Fourth-day morning. a public meeting 
was held. It was large, and the Word spoken 
was listened to with marked attention. The 
value and importance of prayer as a means 
of bringing us into a condition in which we 
accept with confidence and trust the various 
dispensations of life—claimed thoughtful and 
earnest consideration all were encouraged to 
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seek through prayer that oneness with the 
Father, which alone will give peace to the 
troubled soul. 

The afternoon was taken up with the meet- 
ings of the several committees of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Fifth-day morning the two bodies met 
in joint session. The minutes of the Rep- 
resentative Committee were read. The re- 
cently published Essays, by John J. Cor- 
nell, were reported as having been examined 
and approved, and 300 copies ordered to be 
procured for distribution pro rata between the 
three Quarterly Meetings that compose the 
Yearly Meeting. Trusts held for the use of 
the Yearly Meeting were also reported upon. 


LIGHT AND HEAVY BURDENS. 


A light load is seldom a fixed condition of 
speed. It may be so for a racing-shell or a 
pleasure yacht, the chief uses of which are to 
furnish amusement for idle college students, 
or for a rich man’s leisure; but the ocean 
steamship’s very load and bulk, on the other 
hand, do a still more efficient work in keep- 
ing the great ship steady for its swift flight. 
The fast trotting-horse nape more profit to 
his gambling owner if he be light of limb and 
draw a light load; but the railway locomo- 
tive must be of the heaviest build to fulfill its 
vastly more important mission—indeed, every 
increase in the locomotive’s weight, by hold- 
ing the great driving-wheels more firmly to 
the track in climbing the grades and in sweep- 
ing around the curves, adds directly to its 
safe rate of progress. As it is with machines, 
so it is with men. Those who travel the ways 
of pleasure only, find their progress hindered 
by even the slightest load of care, those who 
strive first of all towards true results are not 
kept back by the burdens God lays upon 
them. Indeed, the very burden of a bodily 
weakness, or of a personal sorrow, or of a 
responsibility for others, has been the means 
of helping in the right direction many a man 
who but for such a burden might have 
jumped the track at the first curve. “Our 
light affliction,” the apostle calls the sum of 
our earthly troubles. Our heavy affliction, 
our hearts sometimes cannot but cry out, 
under the pressure of its sorest sorrow. Heavy 
or light, our affliction may, by its wer weight, 
be speeding us on toward the goal of our 
noblest strivings and desires.—S. S. Times. 


Experience of life teaches that this state of 
eagerness to carry out any project, however 
seemingly disinterested we may be, should be 
passed safely through, asa stage of mental 
disorder, before we can be in a condition 
rightly to decide upon any course of action. 
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GIVING AND BEQUEATHING 

How many parents, having failed in the 
uncertain struggle for money, lament that 
they have “nothing to leave to the children.” 
Their ideas of bequests are limited to what 
can be conveyed by a last will and testa- 
ment. So stubbornly does a false standard 
maintain itself against the wisdom of the 

es, when it appeals to man on the side of 
his selfishness, his ambition, or his power! 
If one have no possessions but dollars, the 
devising of his wealth may be his most im- 

rtant affair, as he draws near the end of 
ife. But, having no money to bestow, shall 
men therefore conclude that they will leave 
nothing behind them? 

Every child is an heir, and his inheritance 
is indefeasible. First of all are his memories 
of his parents and his home. Ah! if men 
and women could dictate to their lawyers, on 
paper or parchment, what memories they 
shall leave behind them, how differently 
would the records read, in so many cases! 
But Memory is a record not opened to 
amendment or subject to alteration by hu- 
man wish or dictation. We shall be remem- 
bered chiefly for what we are,—happy if 
there ‘be even one who will know and think 
upon what we wished or tried to be. Every 


day and year, therefore, adds to the posses- 


sions of our children and friends, in their 
memories of us. How inadequately does 
money represent one, compared with one’s 
self! The trite truth that it is not what a man 
has, but what he is, that measures him, never 
seems less trite than when one thinks what 
he will be to his friends when he has been ten 
years dead. 

And so the man who has no property to 
devise should not be disappointed nor troubled 
unduly. “I give and bequeath to my dearl 
beloved wife and children a Goop NAME.” Te 
not that a fine beginning to a last will! Ifa 
man can honestly and proudly write that, and 
then descend to possessions that are expressed 
in figures, so much the better. But there is 
the best authority for giving the preference 
to the intangible bequest. And if in his in- 
most soul the father feels that, among the un- 
enumerated legacies, each dear one left be- 
hind will have a memory of him as kind, 
thoughtful, generous, amiable, wisely firm, 
and loving, how dare he think that he shall 
die poor? These are treasures that no heirs 
quarrel over, and that require no probate 
outside the sanctuary of the heart. They are 
veritably “laid up in heaven.” Why do the 
errors of the old spiritual materialists still 
keep men looking beyond the stars as the 
place where their possessions lie ?” 

There are, however, more direct and tangi- 
ble inheritances, quite apart from property. 
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The matter of temperament and natura) gj 
and disposition reaches farther back into the 
border land of mystery than we care to 
with these suggestions. Some time—not 
for many generations, perhaps, but some time 
—the living and the loving of the world wilj 
be good and pure enough, and marriage and 
parentage will be so intelligent and holy, tha 
the children wlll be born nearer to the diving 
pattern than the most of them now are. But 
leaving temperament and the natural equi 
ment for noble and worthy living out of 
account there is still much that may be dong 
to secure for children the boon of a fair start 
and desirable conditions. A sound mind ig 
a sound body,—is not that an inheritangg 
worth having? How many figures after g 
dollar mark will compensate for the lack of 
it? By wise, watchful, patient, and untiri 
care from earliest infancy to maturity, thou. 
sands of delicate children, or children of delj. 
cate parents, are made strong and healthful 
men and women. A healthful diet, cleanjj. 
ness, pure air day and night, exercise and 
protection, as the case demands, suitable and 
adequate clothing, and regular habits of all 
kinds,—these and other precautions may 
bring the child to maturity in the full posses 
sion of all natural powers; and no one ig 
poor who has that equipment. 

Habits, again, are a part of our inherit. 
ance for good or ill. And the parent who by 
example and precept—observe the precedence 
—has taught his child correct habits has not 
left him unprovided for. Line upon line, pre 
cept upon precept, year after year, may be re 
quired ; but when wisdom, temperance, cour 
age, truthfulness, industry, punctuality, true 
politeness, and the rest of the major. and 
minor virtues, are exemplified in the children, 
they have great possessions. A habit anda 
capacity for work—good, honest work of any 
kind, with head or hands—is worth more to | 
a young man than is a bank account. For 
that talent and habit cannot be lost by any- 
body’s “irregularities. It dosen’t run away 
to Europe nor seek refuge in Canada. 

A cheerful and well-ordered young life, 
happy in memories of home, and brave and 
capable in the possession of such inheritances 
as we have mentioned, is such an heir as all | 
men should desire; and its portion is better — 
than great riches.— Christian Register. 

ASKED from this world’s standpoint if there 
is no life beyond the grave, if there is no im 
mortality, if all spiritual calculation is to end — 
here, why, then, the mighty work of God is all 
to end in nothingness. But if this is only a state 
of infancy, only the education for eternity, ia 
which the soul is to gain its wisdom and ex 
rience for higher work, then to ask why such@ 
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ene 
mind is taken from us is just as absurd as to 
question why the tree of the forest has its train- 
ing in the nursery garden. This is but the nur- 
ground from whence we are to be trans- 
ted into the forest of God’s eternal uni- 
yerse.—F. W. Robertson. 


NORWAY FRIENDS. 
Isaac Sharp, an English Friend, thus re- 
lates the circumstances under which the 
Friends of Norway arose : 


In 1808 Enoch Jacobson, the son of' a car- 
ter and himself apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary of Stavanger, ran off to sea at the age 
of eighteen. He joined a privateer, which was 
almost immediately captured by the English. 
Thus he found himself and his companions 
prisoners at Leith, whence, after three years 
they were removed to Chatham, where they 
joined several hundred Danish and Norwegian 
risouers of war on board an English vessel. 
ut this time of suffering was blessed to E. 
Js spirit, and he was led into deep exercise 
of soul. A few other prisoners joined him in 
weeping and praying and waiting upon the 
Lord. In spite of the insults and persecution 
they endured, their patience and sincerity so 
won upon their companions, that even their 
persecutors were led to join them, until ulti- 
mately their number amounted to thirty 
or more. Without _ previous notion of 
Quakerism, they were brought to the adop- 
tion of the mode of worship and the testimonies 
held by Friends, and their existence becoming 
known to some English Friends, they received 
several visits from them. In 1814, on the 
proclamation of peace, this little company 
was dispersed, when the prisoners of war 
were restored to their several homes. Four 
of them settled at Stavanger, but Enoch 
Jacobson spent some time in London, and 
then went to reside in Christiania. In 1818 
they were much comforted and helped by a 
visit from Stephen Grellet, who was accom- 
_ by William Allen, Enoch Jacobson 
ving come to London to offer his services as 
interpreter and companion. On this occasion 
the Friends of Stavanger and Christiania were 
encouraged to unite themselves as a religious 
community, and to adopt some simple rules of 
church government. They suffered persecu- 
tions for many years, until in 1845 a law was 


passed for the relief of all Dissenters from. 


the State Church who professed Christianity. 
Thus the faithful endurance of Friends was 

|} means of securing religious liberty to 
their fellow countrymen. 


———--~0—- ___—_ 


HeaveNLY mansions built after earthly 
patterns are but castles in the air. 
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THE DISCIPLINE AS ENFORCED ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. 
Extracts from the records of Chapaqua 
(N. Y.) Monthly Meeting of Women Friends. 


Attendance of Representatives. 

At a Monthly Meeting of Women Friends 
held at Chapaqua the 11th day of Eleventh 
mo. 1785, the Representatives all present ex- 
cept one. No reason being given for her 
absence, we appoint Martha Thorne to inquire 
into the reason and report to next Monthly 
Meeting. 

At a Monthly Meeting of Women Friends 
held at Chapaqua 4th of Eighth mo., 1792. 


The representatives from this, to attend the 
service of the Quarterly Meeting, report 
therein except one, and Laura Birdsall is 
appointed to inform her that this meeting ex- 
pects a report from her. 


Certificate on Removal. 


At a Monthly Meeting of Women Friends 
held at Chapaqua Ist of Ninth mo., 1785. 


We are informed that Sophiah Height re- 
quests a few lines by way of certificate to 
recommend her to the Monthly Meeting held 
at Newport in Roadiland, therefore we ap- 
point Elizabeth Tuthill and Ruth Walters to 
take the necessary care, and bring a certifi- 
cate to next Monthly Meeting if they find 
matters clere. 

At'a Monthly Meeting of Women Friends 
held at Chapaqua 14th of Tenth mo., 1785. 


The Friends appointed respecting a certifi- 
cate on behalf of Sophiah Height report that 
they find nothing‘to hinder her having a certifi- 
cate, but her going away without first acquaint- 


ing the Monthly Meeting. The same Friends 
are continued to that service and to report to 
next Monthly Meeting. 

At the next meeting the case was continued 
as follows : 

“The Friends appointed in the case of 
Sophiah Height reported their appointment 
answered, and it is the judgment of this meet- 
ing (with the concurrence of the men’s) to 
rite to her desiring her to return, as follows: 


Dear Friend: Whereas a request was made 
to this meeting for a certificate of removal to 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Newport, 
these are therefore to inform thee that we 
have made the necessary inquiry on thy 
behalf, and find that no Friends remove from 
one Monthly Meeting to another without first 
acquainting the Monthly Meeting te which 
they belong, in order for their brotherly advice 
and counsel. In that respect there seems to 
be a tender concern in the minds of. Friends 
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for thy welfare in every way, and it is the ad- 
vice of this Meeting that thou return home as 
soon as thou conveniently canst. 
“Signed in and on behalf of said Meeting, 
“By Mary UNDERHILL CLARK.” 


Sophiah Height appears to have dutifully 
complied with the adyice of the Meeting, for 
the case does not reappear in the minutes ; and 
a few 
“laid their intention of marriage” before the 
Meeting, which in due course was reported as 
: aan accomplished,” indicating that she 
was still a member in good standing. 


Purchase of a Bible. 


The following is not a matter of discipline, 
but is perhaps of sufficient interest to be re- 
produced here. 

“ At a Monthly Meeting of Women Friends 
held at Chapaqua 12th of ye Eighth mo., 1791. 


By a minute from Ammawalk Preparative 
Meeting we are informed that one of their 
members is destitute of a Bible in a type suit- 
ing her advanced age; and she not being of 
ability to purchase one, that meeting united 
in bringing the case forward to this meeting ; 
which being considered in this Meeting, Expe- 
rience Pain and Mary Underhill are appointed 
to purchase one suitable for her and to 

The purchase was attended with some diffi- 
culty. It appears to have been necessary to 
send to Philadelphia, then the commercial 
and literary capital of the country. This 
consumed much time, and the committee did 
not finally report until more than a year had 
ela , when we find under date of “9th of 
ye Tenth mo., 1792,” the following minute: 

“ The Friends appointed some time since to 
purchase a Bible for this Meeting, report 
their appointment answered ; for which they 
have received of the Treasurer One Pound 
Twelve and four pence. And they also in- 
form that the Friend for whom it was ob- 
tained, has already been supplied with one 
suitable for her, without this Meeting’s ex- 
pense. The further care thereof is referred 
to next meeting.” 

The case reappears on the 10th of Fifth 
mo., 1793, in the following form : 

“Mary Underhill reports that she has 
sould the Bible belonging to this Meeting for 
what it cost, and returned the money to the 
Treasurer.” 8. M. G. 


Swarthmore, Ninth mo. 8th, 1884. 


THE condition of the world would be im- 
roved, if men were to think less of the dis- 
onor of submitting to wrong and more of 

the dishonor of doing it. 


ears later she and Israel Underhill | 


that by overcoming the 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
WHITE UNTO THE HARVEST. 
As we open the paper and look over the 
deaths a pang of pain forces out the thought, 
another, and yet another, gone. Dear gjg 


John Searing, who never saw any of us, and — 


yet year after year came his “mite” 
sweet encouraging words with his blessing 
Thoughtful, tender and true, often speaki 
of the shortness of time for him in this life, 
yet doing good to the end. 

And now Jonathan Moore, outwardly 4 
stranger, yet so sympathetic and full of 
deeds, that when too blind to go alone, he 
went from house to house getting means to 
aid our work. 

They sought us, their light shone far dow, 
till it touched ignorance, and kindled ney 
fires and young hearts to action. Far, far 
away from their graves, they will be missed 
and mourned with keen and kindly revereneg, 
Many are passing on to their reward, leaving 
plenty of work for others. 

A summer in the mountains of North Car. 
olina need not all be for health or pleasure, 
while there are so many poor hungering for 
more light. We attended a protracted meeti 
for the white people, in a rude church by the 
wayside. Timid, half-developed women, men 
with uncombed hair, some lying on’ the 
benches with a hat for a pillow, all throu 
the service, others constantly aiming 
tobacco-juice at the wide cracks in the floor, 
dirty children and dogs running about at 
will, yet a deacon (in shirt sleeves, as the 
weather was warm) was ordained with solemn 
and impressive ceremony. 

All the speaking was suited to the audience, 
and afterwards the trembling grasp of gray- 
haired men, the hungryeyes of the young, 
the tear-stained faces of mothers with babes 
in their arms, proved they were glad and 
ready for the message, without questioning 
the sect or sex of the messenger. A day later 
in the week was fixed for Temperance, and 
the minister’s prayer was very earnest, im- 
pressive, inciting to good works. 

It is pleasanter to help when surroundings 
are in harmony with refined tastes, but an 
entire lack of these, make the need greater, 
The tobacco-soaked, whisky-loving poor, a 
well as the rich must learn that “ salvation of 
soul”. must come throngh pany of body, 

ie of the body, 
a “living sacrifice is presented, holy and at 
ceptable unto God.” 

Christian love need be strong to teach 
and train, to lift up to better things ; minister 
a do the best they can, they are earnest 
and sincere, but the Divine responsibility of 


fatherhood and motherhood is not a partof 
the religion of the day. 
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thetic honesty: “ Father once had a large 
estate, but it all went for whisky, and when I 
was eight years old he died and left me and 
my mother out doors. I grew up, she told 
me it did harm, she prayed, but I did not 
always mind her; then 1 married for love; 
we were poor, I peng some land and put up 
a still, and made and sold whisky; I thought 
[ had to make a living, I was at it three years. 
There was one old man nearly always there, 
and always drunk. One day I saw his wife 
coming up the road, I felt she was coming to 
me. 1 did not run; her face was torn and 
still bleeding from his blows the night before. 
She asked if he was there; he was lying 
drunk in the other house ; she did not go near 
him, but she preached me the greatest sermon 
I ever heard in all my life, and then went 
down the road again. She was not a church 
member, I was, and I said to myself I must 
ask the Lord about this, and I did; I had a 
deal on hand, it was our living; but the 
next morning I told my wife I would never 
make or sell another drop of whisky as long 
asl lived,andI neverhave. That was thirty- 
four years ago.” , 
Other ministers plead, “‘Ccme and help my 
ple, the harm it does is greater than many 
foow.” “Tt is lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath day.” The summer sunshine beams the 
brighter, and the mountain peaks echo back 
answers to the spirit which cries, “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help; my help cometh from the 
Lord which made heaven and earth.” 
Marrua ScHOFIELD. 
Hendersonville, N. C., Ninth mo. 6th, 1884. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


APPEAL TO “ FRIENDS” AND OTHER FRIENDS 
OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

After serious reflection upon the subject, I 
have decided that it is my duty to continue 
the charitable work in which I have long 
been engaged on behalf of the colored peo- 
ple in these parts. 

Last year I made a mistake in not solicit- 
ing funds earlier than I did, so as to purchase 
astock of winter goods before cold weather 
commenced. The result was that many poor 
ignorant colored people, finding I had not 
what they needed, had to buy their supplies 
elsewhere at high retail prices, and often 
made very injudicious selections, and wasted 
much of their earnings. During the past 
summer I advised these people to save up 

r money and carefully purchase their 
needed winter clothing as far as they could 
a in the fall. 

ey are now applying to me for that pur- 
pose, and I can only partially supply them. 
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‘ Qne minister told his own story with pa-| A large benevolent mercantile firm in Chi- 
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cago has kindly sent me a free round trip 
pass, good for six weeks, for most of the way 
to Chicago and return, and it is very desir- 
able to use it as soon as convenient. I have 
been sending orders to Chicago for goods as 
I needed them, but it is almost necessary for 
me to go up there myself to select the winter 
goods. 

I have recently had to assist some unfortu- 
nate families, rendered destitute from differ- 
ent causes (fire, sickness, etc). 

One large family has arrived from Texas, 
whose unchecked furniture, bedding and 
clothing were all lost, the Texas railroad 
agent having refused to give them any checks, 
telling them their things would come all 
right. A poor woman, with four small chil- 
dren, has been living under a tree outside of 
this city, with an old bed quilt stretched above 
their heads. 

I am now nearly out of funds, and I do 
earnestly entreat the charitably disposed 
readers of this valuable paper (Friends’ In- 
telligencer) to promptly remit to me whatever 
they feel able and willing to give (especially 
what conscience tells them to give) toward re- 
plenishing the stock in the colored people’s 
store here, and for directly assisting those 
who need and deserve help. The partly worn 
clothing is nearly gone, and the bedding 
entirely gone; ‘hens having any such to 
spare will please send them next month and 
afterwards. 

Since my last report (dated Second month 
1st, 1884) I have received, to carry on this 
work, as follows, and thank the donors there- 
for : 


Thomas Foulke, New York City, cash.. $10 00 
“S. M. G.,”’ Philadelphia........... wis a 00 
- 1500 


Eliz. B. Hilles, Wilm — Del. : 

Jno. Searing, Poplar Ridge, N.Y. “ . 10 00 
“A Friend” (per J.M.T.) Phila. “ . 5 00 
Joseph Kinsey, Cincinnati,Ohio “ . 10 00 
Lydia H. Hall, W. Chester, Pa. “ . 5 00 
H T. Willets, Manhasset, L.I. “ . 50 00 
“A Friend in Florida,” 6 OO 
F.C. Doughten, Lumberton,N.J. “ . 500 


The above sums were all received last Sec- 
ond and Third months, and in Fourth month 
I received from West Chester, Pa., a well- 
filled barrel of extra nice, good clothing and 
bedding. I also received, in same month, 
from Elizabeth H. Walton (West Liberty, 
Iowa) a barrel of assorted clothing. 

“Scattered Seeds” has been gratuitously fur- 
nished to some worthy young colored people 
in this city ; if they have not all fallen “ upon 
good ground,” they have been instrumental 
in doing much good in improving the quality 
of the mental and moral soil upon which they 
have fallen. Witmer Watton. 

Parsons, Kansas, Ninth mo. 1st, 1884. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
On the 13th inst. an all-day temperance 


meeting was held at Providence Meeting-| successful meeting, in a good cause, adjou 
house, near Media, under the care of the Con-; —W. C. Republican. 


cord Quarterly Meeting of Friends. The 
morning session convened about ten o’clock, 
the opening address being given by J. M. 
Broomall, who spoke of the fitness of the 
place, one of the oldest meeting-houses in this 
section, for the first of these meetings in so 
ood a cause. An essay was read & S. M. 

askill, who handled well her subject, 
“ Whither Goest Thou?” after which a rep- 
resentative of the Concord school, a little boy 
ten years old, gave a recitation. Clara B 
Miller read an essay prepared by Helen M. 
Fussell, the title of which was “Am I My 
Brother's Keeper?” This was av excellent 
production, and it urged that teachers can do 
much in the right direction by little deeds 
and words. Nothing will or can crush out 
the evil we are fighting but the force of pub- 
lic opinion. A class from the West Chester 
school gave a recitation, “The Song of 
Water,” after which Samuel Swain, of Bris- 
tol, addressed the meeting in thoughtful lan- 
guage. A recitation was given by the Darby 
school, “ Nothing and Something,” and Lydia 
H. Price addressed the meeting in very 
appropriate language. Impromptu remarks 
were made by a number of Friends, one of 
whom thought that temperance, or at least 
morality, should be taught in our public 
schools. 

The morning session closed with a recita- 
tion by the West Chester school, “ Temper- 
ance Ship.” 

During the hour of noon lunch baskets 
were produced by the visitors and dinners 
age of on the ground or in the meeting- 

ouse. 

At half-past one the second session assem- 
bled, Samuel Swain delivering the opening 
address and distributing among those inter- 
ested some valuable documents: “ Alcoholic 
Stimulants as Medicine,” “ Voice of Science 
against Alcohol,” “ Does It Pay?” and oth- 
ers, which should be widely circulated among 
thinking people. After a reading by Rebecca 
Smedley, of the Goshenville school, Samuel 
P. Godwin, President of the Franklin Refor- 
matory Home, Philadelphia, spoke in a most 
earnest manner. He said that the gigantic 
evil of intemperance is abroad at noonday 
and midnight. Three thousand persons have 
been at the Home, seeking rest—not the com- 
mon drunkards from the gutters, but lawyers, 
judges, merchants and the like, who go and 

lead to be saved. An individual responsi- 

ility rests upon us all. The address was 
quite stirring and vigorous. 
After another recitation by the West Ches- 
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ter school, the closing address was giy, shi 
Rebecca Fravel, of Philadelphia, tnd tv . 
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WE would call the attention of Friends pre 
an advertisement in our present issue fo g# dev 
teachers in Friends’ schools. thi 
lea 
Smrenr Wartinc.—That no apology ig} 
needed on behalf of the Society of Friends le 
in regard to their custom of silent waiting so 
together when collected for public worship, <4 
scarcely admits of question. But it may be | 
asserted that the fathers of our Society never q 
intended to institute meetings expressly for by 
silent (worship. Their meetings for worship ¥ 
were primarily intended as seasons‘for com- . 
munion with the Father of Spirits, and for " 
mutual comfort and edification therein. We je 
may well believe that in the first ages of this a 
people, meetings wherein there was no spoken 7 





word of prayer, praise or exhortation must 
have been unusual. But there was nothing 
prearranged in the way of religious service, 
and in such case a body of worshippers may 
at any time fall into silence which will last 
till the opportunity closes. This religious 
silence has ever been found acceptable to 
thoughtful minds, affording as it does time 
for solemn reflection and searching of heart, 
But the coming together of many with like 
purpose, and in a feeling of sympathy and 
love, must have led to the realization of the 
blessing once promised, and ever since clung 
to by sincere worshippers—that where even 
two or three-are gathered in the Divine name, 
which is the Divine Power, their gathering is 
blessed with the presence of the Holy Spirit 
The experience of individual Friends is abun 
dant that often when their meetings were held 
in silence, the love of God was largely shed 
abroad in the hearts of those present. 

The silent spiritual communings of Friends 
stood as a protest against what they deemed — 
a great corruption in the Christian Church, 
by which one man’s performances on bebalf 
of others was essential to public worship,oa 7% 
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which hung all the load of ecclesiastical 
domination and the trade in holy things. 

But there never has been a time when a 
living ministry of the Gospel has not been 
highly valued, nor has silence, though often 
edifying, ever been held to be a substitute for 
the spoken word. 

Friends never disallowed singing, as ex- 
pressive of feelings of religious exaltation or 
devotion, when any were moved or called to 
this service. But certainly Friends soon 
jearned to prefer reverent, prayerful waiting 
to any other service, since it was found to 
Jead most naturally to that spiritual commu- 
nion with Deity which is the end and aim of 
our religious meetings. 

A question may arise as to whether the 
quiet ways which are endeared to our people 
by long usage, and by many precious expe- 
riences of blessing, are adequate to meet the 
needs of the youth of our time, especially 
when these dwell in large cities, and are sub- 
ject to attractions which other bodies of wor- 


shippers offer. A wise care is needed here,. 


and a general thoughtfulness of means, and 
an adaptation of them to desired ends, is now 
asked for. If there are true unity and sym- 
hy cementing us together, and if we act 
ith proper condescension, and with confi- 
dence in each other, any right measures can 
be promptly instituted for the gathering in 
and the edification of the children of our 
household, and for the great comfort and joy 
of those who bear the burden of the respon- 
sibilities of the Church. 








MARRIED. 


PENNIMAN—GRISCOM.—On Ninth mo. 
10th, 1884, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, of Philadelphia, Russell S. 
Penniman, of Dover, N. J., son of Anson W. 
and Caroline C. Penniman, of Dudley, Mass., 
and Ellen M., daughter of Jane W. and the 
late David J. Griscom, formerly of Wood- 
bury, N. J. 


Rn aT Tt NN RN a “NMR 
DEATHS, 


BETTS.—On Ninth mo. 11th, 1884, at Sole- 
bury, Bucks co., Pa., Cyrus Betts, aged 87; 
formany years an Elder of Abington Monthly 
Meeting. 


DAVIS.—Suddenly, on Eighth month 2ist, 


1884 atthe home of her brother, Robt. F. Davis, 


A. Davis ; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. 
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HAZLETON. — Suddenly, on Fifth-day, 
Ninth mo. 11th, 1884, in Bedford co., Pa., Wil- 
liam Hazleton, Jr., of Philadelphia ; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


JOHNSON.—On the pooemres. of Ninth mo. 
11th, 1884, Jane Johnson, in the 8ist year of 
her age; a beloved minister of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia. 

‘* Blessed are the undefiled who walk in the 
law of the Lord.” 

“* Blessed are they that keep His testimonies 
and that seek Him with the whole heart.”’ 


SERRILL.—On Third-day morning, Ninth 
mo. 9th, Jacob Serrill, in his 77th year; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN URGENT CHARITY. 


“Pennsylvania Retreat for Blind Mutes and 
Aged and Infirm Blind Persons.” 


In this city, distinguished for its charitable 
homes and hospitals, reaching nearly every 
form of affliction, there has been recently 
established one more—the first of its kind— 
to provide for a most afflicted, but neglected, 
class of sufferers—in their dark and silent 
condition, overlooked or unknown. 

These sufferers are the aged, poor and 
homeless blind, many of whom have seen 
better days, and have outlived their friends 
and kindred. 

During an experience of at years in 
charge of institutions for the blind many 
applications have been made in behalf of the 
aged, but no favorable answer could be given, 
for not one of the public charities was pre- 
pared to receive them. 

“Jesus took the blind man by the hand, 
and led him out of the town, and 
restored him to sight.” 

The “ Retreat” above named was incorpo- 
rated in 1882. It was organized, in 1884, 
at No. 3825 Powelton avenue, West Phila- 
delphia. 

here is room for more inmates, but addi- 
tional funds are needed for further admis- 
sions. Contributions are kindly and urgently 
invited, and may be sent to L. Knowles, 126 
North Eighteenth street, Treasurer; H. L. 
Hall, 3518 Lancaster avenue, Financial 

Agent, or to the undersigned. 

WiuiaM Caaptin, Vice-President, 
2000 Summer street. 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 8, 1884. 





‘*Nor to scatter bread and gold, 
Goods and raiment bought and sold ; 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence, 
And with hand and body and blood, 
To make his bosom-counsel good. 
For he that feeds men serveth few : 
He serves all who dares be true.’’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE THOUSAND ISLES. 


We have deemed it well, these declining 
summer days, to dwell awhile among the 
mountains. and on the 28th of the Eighth 
month to pass onward to the lower world 
again. In truth, we found it very cold in the 
Adirondacks, the thermometer indicating 
44 degrees at 8 A. M. at one time at least. 
Friends sojourning in yet higher places woke 
up to a morning of sharp frost and ice one- 
half inch thick. Such a luxury as a fire in 
one’s room is not to be thought of, and so the 
only rational conclusion is to seek a more 

enial climate. The little steamer on the 

hateaugay stops at our landing and sends 
forth its peremptory summons, which we obey 
willingly enough and pass down the 
dark lake in the bright morning sunshine. 
Then we glide into the narrow waters and 
thence onward till we reach the forge or the 
forges where the iron ore from Lyon Moun- 
tain is being wrought into steel. The char- 
coal furnace furnishes the carbon, and the 
lime must be brought from some distance. 
The ore is of great richness and from it is 
obtained a very excellent steel, fit for all the 
finest uses. Stages await us at the Forges 
and we are borne onward to the northward 
out of the mountains and down to the culti- 
vated farm lands and pastures below. Here 
the .Chateaugay river, having the stored-up 
impetus of its mountain plunge has cleft its 
way through a series of strataof sandstone 
as astonishing, perhaps, as the better known 
Chasm of the Au Sable. There is a narrow 
and precipitous gorge of towering cliffs nearly 
200 feet high, it is said, and into this gorge 
plunge the swift waters of the Chateaugay in 
several graceful and sublime cascades. 

We descend by a succession of stairs to the 
level of the waters, and as the day is warm 
we takea leisurely stroll along the footway 
as far into the Chasm as it has been thought 
wise to make a way, and there we rest in the 
cool shades, between the towering cliffs, which 
resound to the voice of many waters. The 
tender fern drapery we find to be the 
Oysopteris bulbifera and the lithe trees which 
have gained a footing on the steep and even 
overhanging rocks are white birch. The 
sandstone rock is in places almost as white as 
marble and might readily be mistaken for it. 

After a little time we return toward the 
entrance and take a station at the foot of the 
cascades and sit again to see anew how the 
waters come down in their own wild brilliant 
way in the afternoon sunshine. If we might 
= choose our time just right, we should 
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plenty of rainbows here, for there is a | Hurons was left the wilderness west and nor 
wealth of mist and the Chasm is so situated | of Lake Ontario. In the summer of my 





\that the sunbeams pour down into it 
ously. If we have rightly understood 
uide, this spot has been christened Rainboy 
asin. As we look up the Chasm to 
the advancing waters, the rich fern drape 
and the interlacing foliage seem almogt jp 
close the rock gorge of twenty-five feet. Jy 
the old Colonial days and until the year 1800, 
the Chasm was here spanned by a bridg 
which formed part of the King’s Highway 
into the wilderness. 
The nomenclature of localities in the Chagy 
is much like that in the sister gorge of Ay 
Sable. But we have here grottoes dedicated 
to Juno, Venus and Minerva. These grottog 
are entered through gothic arches which 
singurlarly approach architectural corres, 
ness, and while they donot extend far inty 
the rock wall of the Chasm, they impress some 
imaginative folk as likely to be entrances tp 
the wierd realms where reigns the Gnome 
King and his subjects. But we are far to 
knowing for such fancies which earth has 
long since outgrown. The truth is _— 
and better, as well as far more beautiful, . 
As the afternoon wears away, we ascend tp 
the upper air and find our way to the cheer 
ful and sufficient hotel which has beg 
recently erected for the entertainment of such 
as want to visit the roaring glen below. From 
the cupola one can have a grand view of the 
Adirondacks to the south and of the majestic 
valley of the St. Lawrence on the north, A 
mighty rain pours down in the night, and ia 
the midst of the continued down-pour we 
drive to Chateaugay in the morning, and pas 
on our way by rail as far as Ogd 
Here the rain continues in full force and we 
deem it best to pause and wait for a mow 
favorable sky before approaching the 
chanted Isles of our hopes. The next morning 
is yet gloomy and the clouds are threatening, 
but we go on board the om little steamer 
which awaits us and have a Jovely journey 
the broad waters where a Thousand 
form a wondrous archipelago of inexhaust- 
ble richness and romance. I doubt not there 
is here a great unwritten history, which some 
scribe may yet glean from the spirits of the 
waters and the rocks. It is a border 
and has been so since the earliest day, 
which we have even the dimmest knowl 
It is now more than two centuries since 
region of the Isles was the debatable land be 
tween warring and relentless Indian nation. 
The Iroquois, later the Six Nations,held the 
region south of the St. Lawrence and of Lake” 
Ontario; the savage Adirondacks lurked i” 
the mountains ; while the Algonquins and 
Ottawas occupied Eastern Canada, and to the” 
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t Frontenac erected a strong blockhouse 
and established a trading post on the present 
site of Kingston and regular communication 
gas maintained between this post and that of 
the French at Niagara. But the presence of 
the French did not prevent the continuance 
of deadly hostilities between the Iroquois and 
the Hurons. The Iroquois were the mightiest 
and they at length exterminated or entirely 
drove away the Hurons; and while the wars 
‘eontinued we may believe that many a dark 
deed was committed on these Isles. 

This was classic ground to the early 
French voyageurs, explorers and missionaries. 
They aimed to give new empire to their 
monarch, to win honor and renown for them- 
selves, to bring into the Roman Catholic 
Church the Indians. No one has ever ac- 
cused the heroic Jesuit missionaries of any 
selfish purpose or of any want of Christian 
enthusiasm in the prosecution of their work. 
None have ever surpassed them, but we can 
only say that what they did on behalf of the 
aborigines of this region had not the element 
of permanence, and did not tend to ennoble 
character. The true Christian cult seems 
tous to be something quite different, and a 
tree is to be judged by its fruits. 

The geological character of these islets of 
rock is interesting and immediately evident 
to the intelligent observer. The rock is 
mostly gneiss of the Laurentian period. This 
is composed largely of reddish feldspar, with 
mixtures of quartz and hornblende, and a 
little magnetic iron ore. -There occur occa- 
sional thin veins of trap and greenstone, and 
in places a variety of crystalline mineral 
forms. Potsdam sandstone occurs among 
the islets in thick masses rising sometimes 
into high cliffs. Before reaching Brockville 
from above, a calciferous sandstone and the 
older limestones are the only rocks, and in 
these are found fossils of the earlier forms of 
life both animal and vegetable. 

In the early dawn of a glorious summer 
day, some sixteen years ago we passed from 
Lake Ontario through this paradise of the 
Isles. The dew of the morning glittered upon 
flower and leaf, and as they stood reflected in 
the pure n waters, we deemed that noth- 
ing could exceed their wild loveliness. As 
our steamer passed so close that we could 
almost touch the rock and grasp the graceful 
fir branch which depended, we speculated 
playfully upon the possibility of a summer 

eon one of these. And now after many 
days, behold the dream fulfilled over and 
over again. Three of our strongest religious 
bodies, the Methodist, the Baptist, and the 
Presbyterian have laid out extensive park 
on the larger Islands, and around and upon 
these have gathered the summer homes of 
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those who are in sympathy with the line of 
thought of the organizers. No sectarian lines 
are closely drawn, but all are welcomed to 
—_ privileges in any of the “ Parks ”—each 
of which has a large and comfortable hotel, 
as well as innumerable cottages to rent. 

Some of the Islets are fitted up with great 
elegance by wealthy citizens who make these 
their summer homes; and others are the re- 
sorts of persons who study simplicity and 
mere comfort. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, the gifted and genial 
author, spent the last five summers of his life 
in his island home of “ Bonnie Castle” hard 
by the _— hotels of Alexandria Bay. We 
can understand the joy of his mid-summer 
life here after the stress and strain of city 
life, with his imperative literary engagements. 
This he said was to him the sweetest spot on 
earth, “ We stay in New York,” said Dr. 
Holland, “but we live upon the St. Law- 
rence.” 

Weare attracted to the Hotel Westminster, 
which stands beside the quiet waters of the 
Lake of the Isles upon the lower portion of 
Wellesley Island. The lands around it have 
been improved into a woodland park of many 
acres, and here is about everything requisite 
for a fortnight’s enjoyment of the Thousand 
Isles. S. R. 

Wellesley Island, 9th mo. 1, 1884. 


EDUCATING DEAF MUTES. 


Professor Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
has made a special study of “ the evolution of 
a race of deaf-mutes in this ard ” when 
speaking on the subject in Philadelphia last 
week he said: I found in one family ninety- 
five deaf mutes in four generations, con- 
nected either by blood or marriage. Of deaf 
mutes 45 per cent. marry, and with each 
succeeding generation the tendency towards 
this infirmity increases. In that family were 
several deaf-mutes who had been twice married, 
and to deaf mute women in each instance. 
One man led three deaf mute women in suc- 
cession to the altar. 

“Of 2,106 ‘pupils in the National Deaf 
Mute Asylum, at Hartford, 33 per cent. had 
relatives afflicted in the same way. Statistics 
in six States show that out of 5,823 deaf 
mutes 1,720, or 293 per cent., had deaf and 
dumb relatives, in a third of the cases. more 
than one, and in one case as many as fifteen. 

“We know that persons born deaf and 
dumb are likely to have deaf and dumb chil- 
dren. Of course being born deaf includes 
the other infirmity. There are 20,474 cases 
of marriage in the United States where deaf- 
ness would tend to be perpetuated on account 
of the infirmity existing in the parents, and 
this is not all, as persons not deaf and dumb 
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may transmit it if they come of a family con- 
taining deaf mutes. Of the 45 per cent. of 
deaf mutes who marry, 80 per cent. marry 
deaf mutes. 

“The remedies for this evil are two: First, 
separating the deaf mute as much as possible 
from other deaf mutes during the time he or 
she is being educated. It is a mistake to send 
them to asylums. Keep them at home as 
much as possible. Another remedy is to 
teach the deaf mutes the English language, 
instead of the sign language. Deaf mutes 
think in the latter and not in English. There 
should be classes for deaf children in our 
public schools in rooms set apart for the pur- 

, being thus together only in small num- 
rs, instead of in asylums, where there are 
500 or 600 of them together. They should 
have the benefit of associating during play 
hours with children not similarly afflicted. 
They should be taught here as they are in 
Germany. We are away behind the world 
in this matter. There they are taught to 
speak in German by being allowed to touch 
the throat, mouth and organs of speech of 
their teachers and notice show these act in 
speaking, and are shown anatomical drawings 
of the vocal organs and instructed in their 
operation. Mutes are taught to speak in some 
of the American asylums by this method, 
one branch of which was the invention of my 
father, Professor A. Melville Bell. There are 
35,000 mutes in this country. Half of them 
are of an age to go to school, say 14,000, 
yet there are only 7,000 in the different 
institutions for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. Deaf-mutism here is increasing 
to a most alarming degree. There is one 
deaf mute for every 1,500 people in the 
country. If the proportion of deaf and 
dumb children born among these people were 
no greater than the proportion born in the 
entire community there would only be twenty- 
three of them deaf and dumb whereas the 
number thus afflicted among the children of 
deaf and dumb persons is between three and 
four hundred.” 





Mary CLemMer Hupson once wrote of 
her early experiences: “I once entered into a 
written contract to write one column per day 
on.any subject [ was instructed to write on, 
for three years in advance; and, at the end 
of that three ay I had not for a single day 
failed to fulfill my task, which included every- 
thing, from book review, comments on gov- 
ernment, public men and affairs to a common 
advertisement paragraph. You see I did not 
miss the apprenticeship of literary work. It 
was a toilsome time, but it cured me utterly 
of the mental perversity that waits for the 


inspiration of creature moods to do what jy 
necessary to be done.” 





WORKING GIRLS. 
The picture of the condition of the wor. 


ing girls of Boston, in the recently publi 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Massachusetts, is highly interesting and Alay, 
gratifying, as showing the progress of woman. 
hood in dignity and independence under the 
free institutions of the American repy 
The statements are carefully diges 
the personal history of 1,032 of the 20,099 
women and girls who, in the largest city of 
New England, earn their living by ind 
outside of the ranks of domestic service, ang 
the conclusion, it is reasonable to 
fairly represents the average. In an int. 
ductory table showing the occupations and 
nativities of working women and girls, we 
learn that of the 15,966 females engaged in” 
domestic service, the largest number born ig” 
any one country are from [reland—6,806— 
whiie 5,489 are natives of the United 
2,289 of British America and 801 of Great 
Britain. It appears, therefore, contrary t» 
general impression, that the Irish are notin 
& majority az domestic servants. We findin 
the same table that there are two female lay, | 
yers, four clergymen, eighty-five physicians, | 
four midwives and one dentist among the 
women of Boston, not one of the midwives or 
the dentist being a native of the United State, | 
Of authors and literary persons there are no 
less than 189, of these, however, 110 being 
merely clerks and copyists, while the list also” 
includes fourteen journalists, thirty-four libra” 
rians, one, architect, 106 barbers and hair” 
dressers, six barkeepers, three bill-poster, | 
nine commercial travelers, two bank officials, 
two pawnbrokers, four teamsters, two sailom, | 
one farm laborer, one gun and locksmith, | 
seventy-five bakers, fifty-eight shoemaker, ” 
six carpenters, two door, sash and bli 
makers, thirteen masons, eight janitors, one 
paper-hanger, one plumber and gasfitter, two 
carriage makers, sixteen watch and clock” 
repairers, four umbrella makers, ten cabinet” 
makers, two harness makers, seven machinists, 
four blacksmiths, 235 printers, two stone” 
cutters, four coopers, 295 laborers and fi ‘ 
engineers. The architect, thirty-two of) 
the thirty-four librarians and all the joum 
nalists but one are natives of the United” 
States, while the solitary farm laborer iss” 
native of Ireland. Of seventeen saloo 9 
keepers but three are natives of the United 
States. . [ 
Turning to another table, which gives both” 
male and female occupations, we see that 
women have taken the leadership in several 
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t callings and are closely pressin 


| on the men in others. Of 945 musicians an 
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BEAR THE BURDEN OF THE PRESENT 
Take therefore no thought for the morrow; for the 


of music, 400 are women and 545 are | morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.— 
men; in teaching women are ahead, the num- | Matthew vi. 34. 


ing 1,329, and of men only 313. Sales- 

Se er atil in the large majority, although 
isan occupation for which women are 

, the number of males in this 
ing 1,742, and of females, 455. 
s still decline to adopt foreign ideas 

in regard to the utility of wives and daughters 
the plow, and of 1,001 persons engaged in 
a. only nineteen are women, while 
ria not a fisherwoman of any nativity in 
Poston. It is interesting to note that women 
are in the majority in bookbinderies, in an 
overwhelming minority in the liquor traffic, 


| and that only one—and she is a foreigner—is 
. agget in the manufacture of armsand ammu- 
? 


while 9,778, as against 2,267 males are 
employed in the manufacture of clothing. In 
silk manufactures, 80 females are at work and 
25 males. ae 
It is apparent, from the above statistics, 
that there is still a wide field open to the in- 
dustry of women, which can be cultivated 
without sacrifice of feminine delicacy, and 
without exertion for which the feminine frame 
is unadapted—we mean the lighter and more 
ingenious branches of manufacture, profes- 
sional, literary and clerical employment, and 
ion as saleswomen in stores. As to 
the last mentioned branch of employment it is 
true that men, as a rule, in buying articles 
for their personal use, prefer to deal with 
their own sex, but this line of trade, extensive 
a8 it is, is limited compared with the total 
extent of retail business, for a great, if not the 
greater part of which, women are at least fully 
as well qualified as men. As for manufac- 
turers, we find that, of a total of 791 engaged 
inmaking musical instruments, only twelve 
are women ; yet it is a remunerative occupa- 
tion, and one in which women ought to find 
congenial employment, and this is but one 
instance among several. The males are still 
ina large majority—11,607 to 2,077—as 
accountants and clerks, and of a total of 267 
wientific persons, only five are females, and 
these all natives of the United States. There 
are branches of medical service for which 
women are particularly fitted, and yet, as 
before stated, there are but four midwives in 
Boston, and these all foreigners. With other 
facts in this interesting report we will deal 
—Providence Evening Journal. 





“WE need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell : 
The trivial round, the common task, 
May furnish all we ought to ask,— 

m to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 


Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear Its Own ; 

If the morning sky be pleasant, 
Why the coming night bemoan ? 


If the darkened heavens lower, 
Wrap thy cloak about thy form; 
Though the tempest rise in power, 
is mightier than the storm. 


Steadfast — and faith unshaken, 
Animate the trusting breast ; 
Step by step the poueee ’s taken, 
earer to the land of rest. 


All unseen, the Master walketh 
By the toiling servant’s side ; 
Comforting the words he talketh, 
While His hands uphold and guide. 


Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow, 
Rend thy heart to Him unknown; 

He to-day, and He to-morrow, 
Grace sufficient gives His own. 


Holy strivings nerve and strengthen, 
Long endurance wins the crown, 
When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Thou shalt lay thee gently down. 


—Serap Book. 





THE PENNYROYAL. 


Oh! modest: little lane-side herb 
My eager feet have pressed, 
I had not known you—growing low— 
Save by your sweets confessed ! 
Within your leafy spikes of green, 
You hide your healing store, 
Till, brushed by passing step, you yield 
Their perfume o’er and o’er. 


Would that my Reve, my life, might be 
‘Like yours, so wholly true, 
That breeze, or foot, or noon-tide heat, 
Should prove but wakening clue 
To lowly deeds of helpfulness, 
With love’s rare fragrance fraught,— 
The lure for balm as freshly cool 
As this that came unsought ! 


—Mary K. A. Stone, in 8. S. Times. 





A LIGHT, a guide, a warning, 
A presence ever near, 

Through the deep silence of the flesh 
I reach the inward ear. 


My Gerizim and Ebal 
Are in each human soul, 

The still, small voice of blessing, 
And Sinai’s thunder-roll. 


The stern behests of duty, 
The doom-books open thrown, 
The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 
Are with yourselves alone. 
— Whittier. 
~~ 
WHAT mortal knows 
Whence came the tint and odor of the rose? 
What probing deep 
Has ever solved the mystery of sleep? 
—T. B. Aldrich 
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UNDERGROUND WIRES. 


Germany’s underground telegraph system 
is now complete, and the agitation in favor of 
similar plans in this country gives the sub- 
ject especial value to American readers. The 
practical difficulties in laying underground 
wires in Germany were, after’ many years’ 
trial, overcome hy her scientific men; and a 
cable, durable and perfectly protected from 
any probable injury, has been made. The 
first underground wire was laid in 1876 be- 
tween Berlin and Halle. It proved such a 
complete success that preparations were at 
once made for a wider extension of the 
system. The empire is, now that the work is 
completed, crossed by two great main cables, 
stretching from K6nigsberg in the north to 
Strasbourg in the south, and from Hamburg 
in the northwest to Ratisbon in the southeast, 
intersecting at Berlin. Strasbourg has also 
been connected with Metz. In addition, an- 
other wire curves up from Strasbourg through 
Cologne to Hamburg, while Ratisbon and 
K®énigsberg are connected. A wire also binds 
together rlin, Dresden, Stuttgart and 
Munich, communicating with a main cable 

ing through South Germany. Branch 
fines extend also to Kiel and Cuxhaven, to 
Bremen and Emden, thus adjoining the North 
Sea cable communicating with England and 
America. The scheme was for the most part 
lanned by Dr. Stephan, postmaster-general. 
he total cost has been about $30,000,000.— 
Exchange. 





THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


In 1875, Mr. H. H. Ballard, Principal of 
the Lenox Academy, Mass., founded a society 
among the scholars, which he called the 
Agassiz Association, its object being the pursuit 
of Natural Science. In 1880, he published 
an invitation to all persons who were willing 
to form kindred bodies, to join the Associa- 
tion. This invitation appeared in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine, which has ever since 
allotted a department for the work of the 
A. A. There are now over six hundred 
chapters scattered throughout the country, 
with about seven thousand members. These 
chapters are generally formed by the coming 
together of a few interested young people, 
who gradually make themselves a little society 
for the prosecution of natural history. Chap- 
ters are often formed in connection with 
schools; and there are family chapters, in 
which the whole society is composed of the 
parents and children. In Philadelphia alone, 
there are 18 chapters. The first convention 
of the A. A. assembled in the lecture room of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday the 3rd, inst. The afternoon was 
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oa 
devoted to the consideration of the method, 
of work. Several members of Chap 
situated in different sections of the country 
gave accounts of the formation and ‘ 
of works of their several chapters, 
members of a New York chapter participated | 
in a debate on the subject “ Eyes vs. Books” 
With a few more papers on the methods of 
works, the session adjourned. On Thu 
the more special work was discussed. P, 
on the “ Principles of the Classification ang 
Preparation of Material for the Study of 
Mineralogy.” “The Bluebird,” “ Herpe. 
tology,” ** Texan fishes,” “ Modes of Capture 
and Preservation of Entomological ie 
mens.” “The Heads Under Which Botany 
is Studied,” were read by different member, 
ladies as well as gentlemen. After a fey 
words of parting from President Ballard, the 
convention adjourned, evidently much pleaged 
with their work. 7 
If we regard this Association as having for 
its object the solution of the problem : “What 
is the best way of imparting to the young the 
principles and spirit of science,” we shall be 
viewing it from its most important aspect,— 
the educational one. Viewed in this way, 
the question whether the Association is 
success, cannot entirely be answered in the 
affirmative. While it certainly has done good 
work in taking a large number of boys and. 
girls out into the country, in showing them 
what there is to see there, and how to bring 
home what is worth keeping and studying; 
while it has sharpened their wits and made 
their eyes more observant, it has not avoided 
many dangers which are real obstacles to the 
proper scientific training of the young, 
especially so in the country. Nobody would 
attend the convention of the young Associa. 
tion and not be impressed with its distinctive 
Americanness. he members have an en- 
thusiastic regard for their chapters and their 
work ; but like all enthusiasts, they are in 
extreme danger of losing all perspective, of 
magnifying their importance, of seeing no 
difference between themselves and the Amer 
can or British Association for the Advance 
ment of Science. Their be-all and end-all is 
included in that much abused phrase “ love 
for Nature.” One has only to go out in the 
country, throw open one’s arms, make love to 
Nature, and the rest is insignificant. The 
greatest scientific man to them is the one most” 
ardent “ lover of Nature,” who can see the 
most wonderful things and feel their grandeur 
most deeply. But the real scientific man, 
while he loves his work does not show it im 
that way. Again, the mere process of collect 
ing is often mistaken for scientific work. 
Much time is spent in trivial discussions of 
whether it is better to do things by suchs 
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or only slightly different. Moreover, 
proad general view of science is made too 
uch. of ; hardly a single paper treated of 
cial observations. The whole subject of 
y isin one paper. That minute atten- 
tion to small facts is a necessary scientific 
virtue, especially for beginners is hardly 
iently realized. There is too much 
TF citation of Herbert Spencer, and too little 
reference to the science primer. 
Yet one can not help being grateful to the 
4. A. for all the good work they have done, 
and, if they have not solved the problem of 
the scientific education of the young, they 
have made a good step in the right direction. 
The Association was well entertained in the 
city; visits to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the Zodlogical Gardens, the Elect- 
rical Exhibition, were made ; a most interest- 
ing lecture was delivered to them by Rev. 
Dr.McCook, and a reception tendered them by 
the Philadelphia Assembly.— The American. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TARANTULA. 


Ugly, vicious energetic, and to a certain 
degree, poisonous, are the spiders that infest 
the southern part of California, and yet when 
closely studied they present many peculiar 
characteristics, both in regard to their struc- 
ture and their habits. 

Among the most valued trophies tourists 
carry away with them from the coast are neat 
cole adorned ‘with these animals, and a case 
containing the nest so as to show its wonder- 
ful trap-door and the delicate lining of the 
interior. The adobe ranches are full of these 
strange little habitations, and some of the 
sunny valleys among the foot hills are literally 
strewn with small tunnels, capped with the 
almost invisible door. 

The legs of the tarantula are larger and 
are not furnished with so long and dense a 
growth of hair as are the specimens found in 
other sections of the Southwestern States. 
The back is covered very thickly with ex- 
tremely fine short hair; the back and the 
outer joints of the legs are of a light brown 
color, the remainder being of a deeper shade. 
The forward part of the head is divided, and 
each division terminates in a sharp down- 
wardly curved and jet-black horn or hook. 

The tarantula pounces upon his prey, and, 
thrusting in the hooks, most securely holds 
his victim. It is seldom met in the daytime, 
preferring to seek its food during the night, 
returning to its nest early in the morning. 
Although pugnacious when cornered, he will 
not seek a fight, and is more anxious to escape 
the stranger whom he chances to meet. 

The tarantula is justly celebrated for the 
architectural skill he displays, and for the 
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| luxurious comfort of his dwelling. Havin g 


selected a suitable site he digs a hole varying 
from four to eighteen inches in depth, and just 
large enough around to admit him easily, and 
it is puzzling to conceive how he ever gets 
his long, ungainly and many-jointed legs com- 
fortably disposed in so small a space. 

The walls are carefully smoothed, and -are 
completely covered with an exceedingly fine 
fabric of his own manufacture. The top of 
this tunnel is slightly flared, and in this 
widened part is fitted the door, which is 
hinged at one side so that it may be easily 
lifted. Whe inside of the door is finely fin- 
ished and covered with a web similar to that 
on the sides. The tarantula knows that this 
door is not heavy enough to insure a tight fit 
when it is dropped, so he makes a small 
handle near the centre of the under side, by 
which he pulls the door closely down, thereby 
insuring a joint that most effectually excludes 
all dampness from his abode. The handle 
is a strong web, the two ends of which are 
attached to the door at points about one- 
sixteenth of an inch apart. The outside of 
the door is placed about at the level ground 
and is so nearly the same color as the 
surrounding soil that it can he discovered 
only after the most careful search. The joint 
of the door is so well made and the colors 
are so nearly alike that it is almost impossible 
to ascertain upon which side the hinge is 
placed except by raising the door. The 
framing of the door seems to be a coarse, 
strong web which is extended at one side to 
form the hinge, and which is bonded with 
earth to give it the requisite stiffness. The 
hinge is about three-eighths of an inch wide, 
and acts as a spring to shut the door immedi- 
ately after the owner’s exit.—Sci. American. 


How precious in the sight of God those 
qualities are which we think of almost mean- 
ly,—plodding habits, meekness of heart, sense 
of dependence; and how almost of the nature 
of curses what we call “ gifts” are,—beauty, 
brilliancy, sensitiveness, feeling; things, by 
the way, which are almost always connected 
with selfishness in some way or another, and 
therefore sown with the seeds of misery and 
failure.—F. W. Robertson. 


A CESSATION from controversy, and a walk- 
ing together so far as agreed, brings hearts to 
find out each other’s virtues and to feel that 
they are agreed on almost every point which 
is worth contending for. ’ 


——$—$—— <6 $$$ 


Goop resolutions may often fail, and yet 
grow gradually into good habits.—Edward 
Wigglesworth. 
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By the flood in the Chippewa river, Wis- 
consin, thirty-five buildings at Chippewa Falls 
have been carried away, and nearly all the 
bridges along the river and its tributaries have 
been destroyed. The total loss is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 


THE thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science adjourned on the 11th inst. At the 
meeting in the Academy of Music in the even- 
ing it was stated that the number of members 
registered had been 1,261, an increase of 240 
over the largest meeting ever held by the 
Association. Of this 949 were members of the 
American Association, and 312 represented 
foreign societies. The number of papers read 
before the Sections was 304. 


On the 9th and 10th inst. the Centennial 
anniversary of the formation of Montgomery 
county was celebrated in Norristown. Among 
the exercises was the dedication of the Ritten- 
house Monument upon whose shaft are cut the 
following inscriptions : 
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DAVID RITTENHOUSE, Eminent Astrono- 
mer. Born April 8,1732. Died June 26, 1796. 
1784-1884. Erected by the Montgomery County 
Centennial Association. 

He calculated and observed the transit 
of Venus at his home in Norristown, 1769. 
Judge Boyer in his opening address, ‘‘ said 
it was a happy inspiration to engrave upon a 
meridian stone, planted where this one is set, 
the name of David Rittenhouse. The man 
himself was born in Philadelphia county, of 
which Montgomery county was then a part, 
and lived for most of his life within five miles 
of the spot upon which his memorial now 
stands. Near his early home is his little clock- 
maker’s shop by the wayside. [ll supplied 
with tools and eos only by his own 
genius, he studied astronomy and taught him- 
self to make mathematical instruments.”’ 


THE cholera is spreading with great rapidity 
in Naples, the situation in the city is of the 
most distressing character. King Humbert 
visits the hospitals ana the camps of the rer 
classes in order to become styuainted with 
their needs. The King’s example has stimu- 
lated the Neapolitan noblemen, who now vie 
with each other in acts of practical charity. 
The orm Campodesola has opened free food 
depots, which are personally directed by vari- 
ous members of noble families. King Hum- 
bert has made a round of these depots, inspect- 
ing all the arrangements and tasting the food, 
which he pronounced good and wholesome. 
The women are also as active and energetic in 
the work of relieving distress as the husbands 
and brothers. It is estimated that 150,000 per- 
sons are destitute owing to the paralysis of 
business, and scenes of want and misery are 
witnessed on every hand. 


THE ¢ity of New Orleans is becoming a great 
railroad centre. The completion of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad makes the sixth trunk 
line converging within its limits: 


Ir is stated that in Alpine township, nine 
miles north of Grand Rapids, Mich., Drs W. 
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H. Dreamhand and Joel C. Parker, r 
exhumed the greater portion of theskeletop 
a mastodon 124 feet in height. Itisthe lg 
ever found except the one by Prof. Warrey: 
This is the only skeleton of the kind ever dig, 
covered in the drift formation of Westen 
Michigan. It was found in marshy groy 
by the ditches on the farm of Aaron Hii 
under about two feet of ground and in quick. 
sand permeated by spring water. Its larges 
rib was found to measure four feet, and 












tooth, the enamel being perfect, weighed g § 


pounds 10} ounces. The exhumation is by ng 
means complete, but will be pushed with 
and the skeleton restored and set up inf 
Kent Scientific Museum in this city.—Phiig ¥ 
Record. 








NOTICES. 





A Temperance Meeting will be held under 
the care of the Committee of Western Quan” 
terly Meeting, at London Grove Meeting 
house, on Seventh-day, the 20th inst., to com 
vene at 10 o’clock. Aaron M. Powell, of Ney 
York, has engaged to address the meeti 
Other speakers are expected, and the exercises - 
will be varied by Essays and Recitations bear 
ing upon the subject. Allour First-day school” 
have been invited to participate. A. recess | 
will be given for lunch and social enjoyment, 
Persons wishing to come by train will 
if previous word be sent to Ellwood Michener, 
Toughkenamon. 

The Monthly Temperance Conference will 
be held at Doe Run Friends’ Meeting-house, | 
on the 2ist, convene at 2 o’clock. Aaron M, 
Powell will also address a meeting in Kennett 
Square on the evening of the 19th. 


A Conference of Friends concerned in the re” 
yey of Germantown First-day School” 
will be held in School Street Meeting-h 
on the 21st inst., at the close of the meeting for 
worship. All interested in the cause are com 
dially invited to be present. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union.—A 
meeting for the consideration of important 
business will be held at Race Street Meeting. | 
house, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth mo. 26th, 
at 80’clock. 

All interested in the religious education of 
the young, and desiring the preservation of 
our religious Society, are solicited to attend. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR.,) , 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, , \ Clerk 


The Friends’ Temperance Committee in 
Bucks co., Pa., will hold a General Conference 
in the meeting-house at Dolington, on the 2lst 
inst., at 3 o’clock P. M. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will” 
meet at Westfield Meeting-house on Seventh- 
day, Ninth mo. 27th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Reosienes will meet the 8.30 train from Phila- 
delphia at Riverton. 
cordially invited. 


Interested Friends are 





MARTHA C. DECou, } Clerks. | 


ALICE ROBERTS. 
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